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this  read  as  if  Paul  needed  ordination  at  the  |  exceedingly  anxious  to  confound  facts  and 
time  you  speak  of?  And  if  Paul  did  not,  why  things  teith  their  evidences,  and  thus  puzzle 
should  Bariiaba^‘,  •‘ceing  he  had  been  sent  be-itho.se  who  cannot  receive  his  doi>mas  till  their 
fore  this  by  the  Church  on  important  business  ?!  -enses  are  bewildered.  “  Truly,”  sajs  Paul  to 
Or  where  do  you  find  in  Scripture  that  Pres- j  the  Corinthians,  “the  siims  ot  an  Api-<tle  were 
byters  could  convey  the  Apostolic  character  ?  |  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  and  signs, 
could  ordain  their  superiors?  This  reminds  j  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds.”  VN  ere  these 
me  of  the  golden  times  of  New-I.'ngland,  when  of  Paul’s  commission  the  commission  it- 

putting  on  of  Ais  hands.  If  a  Presbytery  wa.s  jour  puritan  forefathers  would  not  accept  an  self,  or  the  chief  object  to  be  effected  under  it  ? 
necessary,  much  more  so  an  .\po«iie.  We  see.  Efuscopalljr  ordkinod  Pr««b*nr  till  ifto  peppJt  j  ■\a  well  might  you  say  that  t?ie  witnes.ses  to  a 
hy  Luke  xxii.  A:, 66,  that  Jewish  Presbiftrrs,  had  conferred  upon  him  Holy  Orders!  :  note  of  hand  are  the  note  itself,  or  the  money 

and  Presbi/terif,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  acted  Ois.  But  both  Peter  and  John  call  them-  to  be  collected  on  it.  Do  the  witnesses  make 
not  without  the  Chief  Priests.  And  this  of '  selves  elders  ;  therefore,  as  clergymen,  they  j  the  note;  or  do  they  prone  tOo  fee  a  note  ?  So, 
Timothy  no  more  piovcs  Presbyterian  ordina¬ 
tion  than  papal  infallibility.  It  only  proves  that 
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Dissenter.  You  forget  that  a  presbytery  or- 
ilained  Timothy. 

Churchman.  “  Of  this  they  willingly  are  ig¬ 
norant,”  that  Paul  declares  it  was  done  by  the 


something  was  once  done  which  may  tie  done 
again,  namely  :  an  ordination  solemnized  by 
an  Apostle  in  company  with  a  Presbytery.  To 
make  a  Presbytery  necessary  to  an  ordination, 
there  should  hie  some  positive  precept  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  or  it  should  be  shewn  to  have  lieen  a  uni¬ 
versal  practice.  But  it  appears  to  have  iN-en  a 
universal  practice  for  Apostles  to  ordain  ;  while 
there  is  only  one  solitary  allusion  even  to  tin 


were  no  more.  |  did  the  miraculous  gifts  confer,  or  constitute, 

Ch.  Where  do  you  learn  that  the  Apostolic  Holy  Orders?  or  did  they  merely  accompany 


office  was  </n-rlerical  ’  But  the  Chief  Justice 
of  this  State  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  there¬ 
fore,  he  has  no  superiority  of  rank  over  a  com¬ 
mon  magistrate  ! 

I)>s.  But  the  .Apostolic  office  l>eing  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  Its  nature,  the  Apostles,  as  clergymen, 
were  only  Presbyters. 

Ch.  Church  government,  planting  of  churcb 


them  as  the  witness  of  (i»d  to  the  truth  of  their 
I'laimsT  Was  the  witness  God  gave  of  his  Son 
one  and  the  same  with  his  high  office  ?  .Are  the 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice  apart  of  the  fact, 
murder  for  instance,  that  is  to  be  proved  by 
them  ?  But  how  was  the  postolic  office  such 
«  to  require  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
flowers  to  make  valid  the  acts  done  under  it? 
Let  us  enumerate  the  several  clerical  duties 


PS,  ordinations,  preaching,  baptizing,  &-c.  Ac-c. 

presence  of  Presbyters  at  .m  ordination  ;  and  I  being  all  common  and  ordinary  things,  without !  mey  had  to  perform.  1.  Preaching  and  presi 
therefore  we  conclude  that  Apostolic  ordination  I  which  the  Church  cannot  exist,  it  is  most  mani- 1  ding  in  public  worship  .  2.  baptizing  ;  .3.  lay- 


corresponding  to  that  of  Episcopal,  is  the  only 
one  known  in  the  New  Testament.  Did  Paul 


test,  that  this  every-day  business  could  not  have  |  ing  on  of  hands  in  confirmation  '  4.  collecting 
a  commencement,  nor  be  transacted  in  the  |  hristian  assemblies,  or  planting  churches  ; 

ordaining  elders  to  the  pastoral  charge  * 


6.  the  superintendence  or  “  care  of  all  the 
churches:”  7.  appointing  their  own  successors, 
as  in  case  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  And  this  I 


and  Barnabas  assemble  a  Presbytery  when  they  Apostles’  times,  without  rrtrmrdinary  person- 
ordained  them  Elders  in  every  church?  Or  Paul  j  ages  endowed  with  “  very  eitraordinary  gifls" 
iii.struct 'I'lmothy  and  Titus  to  do  so  when  they  !  oiirf  powers;  and  yet  their  clerical  charaettr 
ordained  them  servants  for  the  Church  in  every  j  was  not  extraordinary,  but  ordinary! — Truly, 
city?  Did  our  Lord,  who  did  these  things  '  my  good  friend,  next  to  popi.sh  transubstantia- j  think  comprises  the  scope  of  their  labours. 
the  Son  of  man,  call  a  Presbytery  when  he  or-jtion,  this  isoneof  the  moat  extraordinary  things !  Now,  in  which  of  these  is  it  “  impossible  they 
darned  ?  1 1  ever  met  with  !  —Now  il  the  .Apostles,  as  cler-  could  have  any  successors  or  which  of  them 

Dis.  But  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  ordained  |  gymen,  were  only  presbyters,  not  one  of  the  acts  could  not  be  performed  without  "  extraordina- 
by  Presbyters.  1  they  pierformed  as  Apostles,  were  the  acts  of  ry  and  miraculous  endowments  ?”  Preaching, 

Ch.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  New  Testa*  { clergymen.  But  they  did  those  acts  by  Apos- 1  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  only  one  that  had  mirac- 
incnt  ?  The  passage  you  allude  to  affords  no '  tolic  authority,  or  by  usurpation,  which  is  no 


evidence  that  these  “  prophets  and  teachers” 
were  ever  in  Holy  (Jrders.  This  case  is  very 
peculiar.  “  The  Holy  Ghost  said,  separate  me 


authority.  But  an  Apostle  could  not  be  an 
usurper,  and  in  his  Apostolic  character  he 
was  not  a  clergyman.  Then  pray  what  class  of 


Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  { authority  did  he  exercise ;  civil,  or  military, 
have  called  them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  |  or  naval  ?  No  :  his  Master’s  kingdom  wa.s  not 


and  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they 
sent  them  away.  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  departed.”  Now  this  ”  work,” 
was  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  at 
large,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  saw  fit  to  convince 
the  Jewish  converts  that  the  work  was  of  God  ; 
and  so  He  made  it  manifest  to  all,  that  Barnabas 
and  Saul  did  not  go  unsent.  But  we  are  to 
look  elsewhere  to  find  when  Paul  became  an 
.Apostle,  and  received  his  commission  to  go  to 
the  Gentiles.  Gal.  i.  1  :  “  Paul  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  not  of  man,  neither  by  man,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  (rod  the  Father."  Was 
this  by  Presbyterian  ordination  ? — Acts  xxvi. 
!•»,  16,  17;  Paul  defending  himself  before 
.Agrippa,  has  these  words:  “And  I  said,  Who 
art  thou  Lord  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom 
thou  persecutest.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy 
feet ;  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness 
both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and 
of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee  ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from 
the  Gentiles,  to  wlum  I  now  send  thee."  Does 


of  this  world. — Do  help  me  out  of  this  difficul* 

I 

n>s.  Mr.  Buck  tells  us,  Theol.  Die.  Art. 
Epirc.,  “  That  as  the  office  of  the  Apostles  was 
such  as  to  require  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
endowments  for  the  discharge  of  many  parts  of 
it,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  have  any  suc¬ 
cessors  in  those  services,  who  are  not  empower¬ 
ed  for  the  execution  of  them  as  the  Apostles 
themselves  were;  and  it  is  maintained,  that  so 
far  as  ordination,  confirmation,  and  excommu¬ 
nication  may  be  performed  without  miraculous 
gifts,  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  what  seems 
to  suit  the  pastoral  office  in  general.” 

Ch.  Mr.  Buck,  though  he  had  a  bad  inten¬ 
tion  in  it,  was  right  in  saying  it  is  impossible 
they  could  have  Apostolic  successors  not  cn 
dowed  with  their  own  power.  But  will  he 
please  to  tell  ns  which  parts  of  the  Apostles’ 
Ecclesiastical  duties,  that  is,  acts  strictly  cleri 
cal,  such  as  I  just  now  enumerated,  required 
the  evidence  of  miracles  to  make  them  clerical 
acts  ?  For  we  are  speaking  of  them  simply  in 
the  character  of  clergymen.  Mr.  Buck  seems 


ulous  aid,  and  that  was  to  supply  a  mental  drf~ 
tiency;  but  it  was  not  that  aid  which  made  it 
a  clerical  act.  The  commission  to  preach  was 
not  given  by  miracle,  but  by  personal  address . 

Go  ye,”  6^c.  And  that  personal  act  of  our 
Ix>rd,  which  was  totally  unconnected  with  mir¬ 
acle,  was  the  warrant  not  only  for  preaching, 
but  for  all  clerical  duties  whatever.  The  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  on  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost  was  not  to  make  them  clergymen,  but, 
being  such  already  in  the  fulness  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  character,  it  was  to  give  them  mental  en¬ 
dowments  adequate  to  their  task  ;  and  the  mi¬ 
raculous  gifts  were  added  for  the  people,  be¬ 
cause  of  unbelief  So  the  miracles  that  accom¬ 
panied  their  clerical  actions  were  not  to  give 
them  clerical  validity,  but  to  beget  belief  in  the 
sjiectators ;  which  was  the  sole  and  exclusive 
object  of  these  “  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
endowments.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  proof 
of  the  Gospel,  those  “endowments”  needed 
never  to  have  been  brought  forward  as  eviden¬ 
ces  to  the  court  of  human  judgment  and  con¬ 
science.  Was  not  Moses’  commission  attested 
by  miracle  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  gaining 
credit  ?  And  did  he  not  convey  the  whole  of 
his  political  power  to  Joshua  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  miraculous  attestation  ? 

If  the  Apostolic  character  consisted  in  mi¬ 
raculous  gifts,  then  all  who  had  them,  even  Cot* 


nelius,  a  layman,  were  Apostles;  for  the  Holy  j 
Ghost  fell  on  him  also.  If  y<>u  say  it  was  the! 
conjunction  of  supernatural  gifts  with  Holy  Or* 
ders,  then  even  the  deacons  were  Apostles  ;  for 
Stephen  and  Philip  were  notahieon  that  account ; 
and  thus  all  your  s|>eculatinns  are  overturned 
The  Apostolic  character,  as  you  may  see,  was 
conferred  by  a  visible  personal  action  ;  but  in 
general,  supernatural  gifts  were  not.  For 
thougli  by  laying  on  of  the  Apostles’  hands,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  given  ;  yet  in  numerous  iustan* 
ces  that  was  the  case  without  it.  “1  have  c/i«- 
sen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
remain.”  Here  we  have  two  separate  acts,  se¬ 
lection  and  ordination  :  and  yet  tin  se  ordained ' 
Apostles  were  not  clergymen,  but  as  Presbyters  ! 
Their  fruit  and  its  permanence  depended  on 
their  .4postolic  character,  and  yet  in  it  they 
were  not  clergymen  ! 

Strip  the  clerical  character  of  St.  Paul  of  its 
accompanying  miraculous  witnesses,  and  his 
supernatural  instruction  in  Gospel  truth,  and 
supose  him  to  have  gotten  his  instruction  in  a 
course  of  study  from  written  books  ;  and  what 
great  dilTerence  would  there  be,  for  instance, 
between  him  and  Bishop  Chase  of  Ohio  ?  Give 
Bishop  Chase  those  miraculous  witnesses,  an 
Paul’s  inspiration  instead  of  literary  instruction 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  how  does  he  dilTer  from 
Paul  an  Apostle,  except  that  lus  labours  have 
not  been  crowned  with  the  same  success  ? 

It  is  frequently  demanded  of  our  Bishops, 
that,  if  they  are  the  successors  of  the  A|*ostles, 
they  should  shew  the  signs  of  an  Apmstle  as  did 
Peter  or  Paul.  Why  do  you  not  also  demand  a 
succession  of  miracles  in  proof  of  the  Bible,  as 
some  infidels  do  ?  But  you  answer,  that  the 
miracles  which  first  attested  the  Bible  are  to  be 
its  witnesses  to  the  end  ol  time.  But  this  an¬ 
swer  shows  the  folly  of  your  own  demand ;  for 
the  miracles  that  at  first  attested  the  Apostolic 
commission  form  a  large  number  ot  those  which 
attest  the  Bible,  and  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  rule,  in  giving  evidence  to  the  Apos 
tolic  office,  to  the  end  of  time.  We  read  that 
Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  won¬ 
ders  among  the  people  as  soon  as  he  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon,  us  also  did  Philip.  Now  I  de¬ 
mand  that  your  deacons  in  like  manner  prove 
their  deaconship  among  the  people.  We  read 
also  that  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  vast  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  enabled  them  to  speak  with  tongues, 
and  some  even  before  they  were  baptised.  Now 
since  you  demand  miracles  of  our  Bishops  in 
attestation  of  their  office,  I  also  demand  the 
same,  previous  to  faith  and  baptism,  as  I  And 
were  given  in  the  days  of  the  .Apostles.  Can 
you  exhibit  them  7  No.  Can  you  satisfy  the 
unreasonable  demand  of  the  inhdel,  when  he 
asks  for  a  perpetual  announcement  of  the  ten 
commandments  from  the  top  of  Sinai  7  No  : 
and  yet,  with  the  infidel,  you  make  the  same  de¬ 
mand  of  our  Bishops,  and  because  they  cannot 
satisfy  it,  you  charge  them  with  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  call  them  hard  names. 

Dh  But  admitting  their  clerical  character, 
yet,  as  Apostles,  they  needed  not  successors. 

Ch.  Please  to  put  your  finger  on  the  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse  where  that  is  asserted,  or  shew  it 
by  some  clear  analogy.  Do  you  gather  it  from 
the  fact,  that  Aaron  had  a  line  of  successors  in 
the  High  Priesthood  7  Do  you  see  it  in  the 
kingly  succession  of  the  house  of  David,  or  the 
English  Monarchy,  or  the  Presidential  succes¬ 
sion  in  our  llepublic  7  But  what  ground,  other 
than  "  false  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism,”  can 
be  assigned  for  commencing  Christianity  under 
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a  system  of  extraordinaries,  which  was  to  die  I  We  are  commanded  to  ”  love  our  neighbors 
a  natural  dea  h  in  a  few  years  7  What  is  it  as  our'selves and  if  religion  be  essential  to 
like  in  the  nature  or  analogy  of  civil  society,  or  our  own  happiness,  both  temporal  and  eternal 
government  ol  any  kind  7  Why  should,  or  how  .  u  must  be  equally  so  to  that  of  all  our  brcthrcii 
could  the  three  clerical  orders  of  Apostle,  Pres- [of  the  hum;<n  family.  And  if  we  are  forbidden 
byter,  and  Deacon,  who,  according  to  the  New  !  to  see  even  an  enemy  suffer  hunger,  or  naked- 
Testameut,  exercised  their  respective  charges  '  ness,  or  disease,  wthout  endeavouring  to  relieve 
in  the  ministry,  yet  as  clergymen  be  only  otjhim,  how  will  he  be  regarded  in  the  sight  ol 
one  grade?  Suppose  a  Government  should  |  God,  who  beholds  with  indifference  millions  ol 
commence  under  the  orders  of  King,  Lords,  and  j  his  fellow  men  groping  in  the  ignorance  and 
Commons,  and  yet  the  political  character  ol  t  (ruilt  of  heathenism  ;  and  w  ho,  with  equal  indif- 
the  three  estates  should  only  be  that  of  the  com- 1  ference,  beholds  millions  more,  surrounded  with 
inonalty,  viz  :  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  but  shutting  their  eye- 
should  all  be  Common>,  and  the  Couimons  the  against  that  light ;  and  who  yet  puts  not  forth  a 
political  equals  of  King  and  Lords;  while  yet  single  effort  in  their  liehalf! 
the  King  and  Lords,  as  such,  though  they  ex  Brethren; — this  aspect  of  our  subject  naturat- 

I  ercise  uncommon  and  eitraordinary  power,  have  ly  directs  our  attention  to  those  plans  of  Chris- 
no  political  existence.  Can  you  comprehend  tian  benevolence  which  constitute  so  distin 
this  strange  thing  ?  Yet  this  is  just  of  a  piece  guished  and  honourable  a  characteristic  of  the 
with  y  our  un-clerical  Apostles,  who  ruled  the  j  present  age.  For  how  can  we  so  effeetualh 
Church  with  very  extraordinary  powers,  and  advance  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  fellow  men, 
yet,  as  clergymen,  were  only  Presbyters.  as  by  promoting  tin  religious  instruction  ol  the 

Mr.  Buck  asserts  that  the  Apostles  can  have  rising  generation  ;  by  the  liberal  support  of  our 
no  successors.  1  wish  he  had  ventured  at  the  literary  and  religious  institutions;  by  the  edu 
proof  of  It  instead  of  resting  it  on  naked  asset-  cation  of  pious  young  men  for  the  Gospel  iniu- 
tion.  1  wish  he  had  thought  good  to  point  out  istry  ;  and  by  the  sending  of  missionaries  to  the 
the  difference  between  the  reality  of  the  Apos-  destitute  portions  of  our  own  country,  and 
lolic  commission,  and  the  equally  extensive  among  the  Heathen  in  foreign  lands?  Thesi 
commissions  under  which  Timothy  and  I  itus  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  are  all  inti- 
were  instructed  to  act.  I  wish  he  had  shewn  mately  connected,  and  they  all  spring  from  the 
exactly  why  these  commissions  were  given  to  same  principle — a  true  zeal  in  the  cause  of  ihf 
Timothy  and  Titus  instead  of  instructing  the  ;  Christian  religion. 

'resbyters  to  rule  themselves  and  the  Church  I  It  is  but  a  short  period  since  the  attention  ol 
without  a  superior.  I  wish  he  had  explained 'our  church  began  to  be  awakened  to  the  impor- 
wliy,  if  the  Apostles  could  have  no  successor.-, !  tance  of  il  -  -e  objects;  and  it  is  certain  thatsbi 
such  plenary  power  was  ever  committed  to  oth-  j  df*es  dot  vet  evince  that  general  and  deep  inter- 
er  than  Apostolic  hands:  that  he  had  given  a  i  est  in  them,  which  pervades  the  other  Teligiou> 
satisfactory  reason  why  such  extraordinary  pow- '  communions  in  our  country.  Some  apology  for 
I  er  and  extensive  jurisdiction  should  continue  '  this  rcrnis-ncss  may  indeed  be  found  in  her  com- 
i  through  two  generations  of  officers  below  our  '  parative  weakness.  Most  of  our  parishes,  ari- 
j  Loid,  and  then  come  to  a  full  stop  ;  that  he  Inul  j  sing  from  small  beginnings,  and  organized  in 
proved  from  the  ancient  records  of  the  Church  j  the  miilst  of  communities  by  no  means  favoura- 
]  that  Timothy  and  Titus  had  no  sticces.sors  in  ( ble  to  their  increase,  were  for  a  long  limestriig 
their  Bisliopricks  :  that  8t.  John,  after  his  re- I  gling  for  existence.  But  it  has  idcased  Go<l 
turn  from  ratinos,  did  not  succeed  Tiniothy  at!  greatly  to  bless  our  Chutch  ;  ”  to  lengthen  her 
I  Ephesus  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  a  -hort' cords,  and  strengthen  her  stakes;”  to  raise  her 
[time  before  :  that  during  this  time  there  was|  from  the  dust,  and  give  her  an  honorable  jdacc 
I  but  one  Bresbyter  in  thaa  city,  or  in  other  cities :  j  among  the  communions  by  which  she  is  sur 
that  at  the  council  of  (Mialcedon,  held  451,  it  |  rounded  ;  and  she  is  now  called  upon,  by  every 
was  not  declared  that  an  uninterrupted  succes-j  motive  of  religion  and  gratitude,  to  vie  with 
Sion  of  twenty-seven  Bishops  of  Ephesus  could  j  with  them  in  all  their  Christian  exertions  for  tin 
ftoni  that  time  be  traced  back  to  'I  imothy.  1  welfare  of  the  human  family 
wish  he  had  shewn  from  the  New  Testament,  Yet,  after  every  reasonable  allowance  for  tin 
and  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  and  past,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  there  haw 
the  practice  of  the  <  hurcb,  that  Timothy  and  ;  been  many  parishes,  and  some  individuals  in 
Titus  were  the  only  persons  holding  such  ‘‘su-|most  parishes,  who  might  have  contributed 
perior  offices,”  and  exercising  such  anti-presby- !  much  more  largely  to  the  general  objects  of  reli 
terian  power,  known  in  those  times  ;  why  their  |  gious  charity  ;  and  it  must  also  be  conceded,  that 
respective  jurisdictions  required  it  more  than  there  arc  religious  denominations,  w  ho,  will, 
the  Church  generally ;  why  com- i  less  pecuniary  ability,  have  exerted  thcniselvc- 

mined  such  a  charge  to  young  Timothy  just  as  i  mucli  more  liberally  and  effectually,  in  proiiio- 
he  was  about  to  be  offered  ui) ;  why  the  New  ting  the  general  interests  of  their  communion 
Testament  is  totally  silent  respecting  Pres- as  well  as  in  aiding  the  great  cause  of  Christiai 
byterian  rule  except  in  the  pastoral  charge ;  philanthropy.  On  this  point  we  cannot  acquit 
and  why  Paul  did  not  somewhere  intimate  that ;  ourselves,  as  a  Church,  from  the  charge  of  crini 
such  extraordinary  superintendcncics  were  to '  inal  indifference  and  negligence.  And,  my 
cease.  [To  be  continued.]  i  brethren  of  the  clergy,  I  fear  we  must  sustain 

- - - — - -  lour  full  share  in  this  general  condemnatiou.  1 

Bl  UOl»  BROWNELL’S  CONVENTION  SER-  fear  we  have  not  inculcated,  so  frequently  ami 
.110N.  5Q  forciblv  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  solemn 

[Coniiiiuod,  from  page  251.)  truth  that  wm’s  vcealih  is  not  their  oa-«— that 

II.  Having  thusshownthatour  zeal  in  the  cause the  silver  and  the  gold  are  the  Lord’s,”  and 
of  religion  should  first  induce  us  to  embrace  and  that  its  possessors  are  but  the  stewards  of  his 
cherish  it  ourselves,  ”  with  all  our  heart,  and  bounty.  Brethren,  is  this  important  truth  suffi- 
with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind,”  1 1  ciently  felt  and  appreciated  ?  I  cannot  address 
proceed  to  show,  in  the  second  place,  that  it ;  this  question  to  a  single  congregation,  but  the 
should  incite  us  to  put  forth  all  our  exertions  to ;  consciences  of  more  than  half  my  audience 

dispense  its  blessings  to  our  fellow  men.  rnust  bear  me  witness  that  it  is  not.  And  yet 
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there  is  no  troth  more  firmly  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  none  to  which  enlightened  rea* 
^should  yield  a  more  ready  assent.  Why  is 
It  then,  that  so  many  are  “  slow  of  heart  to  be¬ 
lieve"  it,  and  still  more  reluctant  to  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  dictates  ?  Again  I  say,  I 
fear  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  declared  from 
i>or  pulpits.  [  fear  we  have  been  too  tender  j 
towards  the  prejudices,  as  well  as  towards  the  j 
iraricious  feelings  of  our  hearers  ;  and  that,  for 
ourselves,  we  have  been  too  much  afraid  of  incur¬ 
ring  the  odious  but  idle  imputation  of  priestcraft. 

The  scriptural  obligation  of  justice  seems  to 
i)e  admitted  by  all ;  but  not  so  the  obligation  of! 
charily.  There  are  too  many  who  feel  that  they  I 
may  be  liberal,  or  nut,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure;  and  that  they  incur  no  guilt  in  the' 
sight  of  God  by  withholding  their  charity.  Bui  { 
this  is  not  the  language  of  Scripture.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  unerring  standard.  Justice  and  chan¬ 
ty  rest  upon  precisely  the  same  foundation — the! 
will  of  God.  The  same  authority  that  has  en- 1 
joined  us  to  "  render  to  all  their  dues,”  has  ■ 
said,  “to  do  good,  and  to  distribute  forget' 
not — "  Charge  them  who  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  be  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to 
distribute,  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  I 
tvood  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  | 
they  may  attain  eternal  life." 

If  the  force  of  these  injunctions  and  encour¬ 
agements  were  sufficiently  felt,  we  should  hear  | 
fewer  complaints  from  our  brethren,  of  the  im- , 
portunities  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The 
calls  of  charity  atforJ  no  proper  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  a  Christian  man.  He  should  rather 
rejoice  in  every  new  opportunity  of  contrilm- 
ting  to  his  .Master’s  cause.  If  he  believe  the  >b- 
ject  to  be  laudable,  and  possess  the  ability  to  aid  , 
it,  he  should  be  “ready,”  and  “glad"  to  do 
so.  If  he  has  nothing  to  give,  or  if  he  is  con¬ 
scious  that  he  has  contributed  all  that  duty  re¬ 
quires  of  him,  in  aid  of  other  charities,  hesf-mld  1 
at  least  give  his  denial  with  kindness  and  cour  | 
tesy,  while  he  bids  “  God-speed”  to  the  oliject 
and  its  advocate. 

But  the  complaints  to  which  I  allude  do  not  | 
generally  proceed  from  the  benefactors  of  reli-  j 
gion.  They  are  heard  chiefly  from  those  who  1 
give  little  to  such  objects,  and  who  grudge  to  ■ 
give  any  thing.  They  are  chiefly  from  men  | 
who  give  not  from  Christian  motives,  but  he- , 
cause  they  feel  that  the  public  sentiment  exact-*  1 
such  a  tribute  from  them.  It  is  not  wonderful . 
that  such  men  should  consider  charity  as  a  bur- ' 
then,  or  that  they  should  wish  to  escape  from  it.  i 
Without  any  feeling  of  its  religious  obligation, , 
and  without  any  interest  in  the  objects  present- ! 
ed  to  their  patronage,  it  is  natural  that  they  J 
should  regard  every  such  application  as  a  species 
uf  injustice  and  extortion. 

But  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  jusicr 
sentiments  are  beginning  to  pervade  the  great 
body  of  our  Church.  The  important  duty  of 
charity  is  getting  to  be  belter  understood  ;  and 
many,  who  heretofore  have  felt  its  force  only  in 
reference  to  the  wants  and  distresses  of  individ¬ 
uals,  begin  to  evince  a  deep  and  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  those  plans  of  Christian  benevolence, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  community  or  a  nation.  This  fact  is  equal¬ 
ly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  charity,  and  to  that 
of  personal  piety.  For  the  more  extensive  and 
diflusive  our  benevolence;  the  more  we  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  that  divine  command  which  re¬ 
quires  us  to  “  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves 
the  more  completely  shall  we  be  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  selfish  passions,  and  assimilated  to 
•he  jierfect  benignity  of  Christ. 


Still,  however,  tliere  are  yet  too  many  who 
look  with  an  unfriendly  eye  on  those  religious 
objects  which  are  supported  by  the  public  be-j 
iievolence ;  and  who  not  only  withhold  their 
own  aid,  but  seek  to  justify  their  conduct  byj 
magnifying  ibe  abuses  to  which  they  have  some-; 
times  been  perverteu.  Because  son?e  enthusi¬ 
astic  projector  may  have  started  an  object  of, 
trivial  importance  or  doubtful  utility,  and  pressed 
It  with  impoilunate  and  unbecoming  zeal ;  or  be¬ 
cause  another  individual  may  have  hypocritically  | 
availed  himself  of  some  popular  religious  charity  i 
ti»  promote  his  own  selfish  ends,  Uiey  seem  to' 
consider  such  abus«‘s  as  inseparable  from  these  j 
objects,  and  fall  into  the  common  error,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  good  or  useful  which  may,  by  possi-j 
bility,  be  vbused.  But,  among  imperfect  crea-; 
tures,  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  abused  I 
Christianity  itself  may  be  abuaod.  'ibe  very! 
faculty  of  reason  is  abused  by  such  fallacious  ar-| 
guments.  { 

VVe  sometimes  hear,  too,  of  the  great  sums 
which  are  lavished  on  these  charities,  as  though' 
they  were  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  community,! 
and  as  though  men  were  really  impoverished  I 
by  them.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered,' 
that  whatever  contributes  to  promote  religion ' 
and  morality,  at  the  same  time  subserves  the 
L'encral  welfare  of  society,  and  tends  as  efiectu- 
ally  to  the  protection  of  person  and  of  property 
as  the  taxes  which  are  levied  for  the  support  ol 
civil  government.  And  1  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  the  sums  which  are  contributed  toj 
the  religious  charities  of  our  country  are  repaid  * 
to  the  community  fourfold,  in  the  indirect  and 
collateral  results  which  they  produce;  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  great  objects  for  which  they 
arc  expended.  As  an  illustration  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  I  might  refer  to  some  of  the  incidental 
elTecls  of  foreign  missions  : — to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  geographical  knowledge,  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  in  relation  to  the  languages, 
manners,  and  arts  of  distant  nations,  and  to 
the  channels  of  commercial  eiiterprize  and 
national  prosperity  which  have  thus  been  open¬ 
ed.  I 

But  after  all,  what  are  the  sums  contributed 
to  these  objects,  in  comparison  with  those  vol¬ 
untarily  expended  on  other  objects  which  are  j 
useless  ?  I  may  say,  in  comparison  with  those  j 
expended  on  indulgences  which  are  absolutely  ; 
injurious  to  health  and  to  happiness?  Let  us, j 
then,  reject  the  idea  that  such  charities  conduce  | 
to  poverty.  We  may  safely  appeal  to  experi- ) 
ence  on  this  point.  Where  is  that  community,! 
where  is  that  religious  denomination,  which  has! 
been  thus  impoverished  ? — I  had  almost  said, 
where  is  that  individual  ?  For,  in  all  my  ob- 1 
serration,  I  have  never  yet  known  a  man  who  had 
licen  obviously  impoverished  by  his  charities.: 
I  have  known  charitable  men  who  were  redu-j 
ced  to  poverty  by  misfortune,  and  by  improvi¬ 
dence,  but  never  one  where  that  calamity  was 
’  obviously  produced  by  his  liberality  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  .\nd  this  experience  is  precisely 
conformable  to  the  promises  of  Scripture ; 
"  The  lilicral  soul  shall  be  made  fat." — “  He 
;  that  sowetli  little  shall  reap  little  ;  and  he  that 
sow-eth  plentifully  shall  reap  plentifully.” — "For 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  reap." — 
He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  |K>or,  lendeth  un¬ 
to  the  Lord  ;  and  look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it 
shall  be  paid  him  again." — “  Blessed  is  he  that 
consiilcreth  the  poor  ;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him 
in  the  lime  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  preserve 
him  and  keep  him  alive,  and  he  shall  be  blessed 
upon  earth.” 

■  These  rewards  of  charity  are  not,  indeed, 


immediate,  direct,  and  obvious.  Such  a  dis¬ 
pensation  would  destroy  our  frce-agency,  and 
would  be  subversive  of  the  very  nature  of  char¬ 
ity.  But  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  can  devise 
a  thousand  ways  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  with¬ 
out  doing  vudf-nce  to  either.  He  can  restrain 
the  blight  and  the  mildew.  He  can  preserve 
from  the  devastations  ot  fire  and  of  flood  He 
can  send  the  former  and  the  latter  ram.  He 
can  bless  our  fields  with  increase,  and  prosper 
ihe  work  uf  our  hands.  .\iid  besides  all  this, 
liberality  in  the  cause  of  r  ligion  tends,  in  its 
very  nature,  to  the  improvement  of  individual 
character.  It  secures  contiucnce  and  esteem, 
and  is  favourable  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  and  to  all  those  v  rtuoiis  exertions 
which  naturally  lead  to  world  v  prosperity. 

.My  brethren  ;  I  trus'  the  ii  fluenceof  consid¬ 
erations  like  these  is  rapidly  spreading  in  our 
Church.  May  wc  not  fope  that  it  will  soon  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  body,  and  utterly  destroy  every 
vestige  of  those  lingering  objections  and  preju¬ 
dices  to  which  I  have  allud^  With  what  ar¬ 
dor,  and  with  what  efficiency,  we  might  then 
carry  forward  those  great  objects  of  Christian 
benevolence  which  have  been  instituted  by  this 
l)ody  !  I  refer  to  our  'I  iieolocical  Seminary, 
and  our  Sof  iety  for  Domestic  ano  Foreign- 
Missions.  These  are  surely  among  those  "  good 
things,"  for  which,  in  the  language  of  the  text, 
"  it  is  good  for  us  always  to  be  zealously  affect- 
ted.” 

Of  all  the  measures  which  can  be  devised  foi 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  our  Church,  I  re¬ 
gard  the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  her 
ministry,  as  of  primary  and  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  exertions, 
our  Seminary  is  already  sufficiently  endowed  to 
support  a  competent  number  if  learned  professors 
for  efleciing  this  object.  And  yet  how  small  is  the 
number  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  instruction  which  have  been  provided  ! 

It  is  obvious,  tlisrcforc,  that  something  mure  lb 
required  to  be  done.  Means  must  be  provided  for 
supporting,  or  assisting  pious  young  men,  during 
the  course  of  their  education  ;  not  only  during 
their  theological  education,  but  also  during 
their  preparatory  collegiate  course.  In  no  oth¬ 
er  way  can  the  Seminary  be  made  to  answer  the 
beneficent  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  a  sufficient  number  ot 
clergy  be  supplied  to  fulfil  the  present  and  in 
creasing  w  ants  of  the  Church. 

From  the  best  estimate  which  I  have  been 
able  to  form,  there  arc  now,  within  the  bounds 
of  our  communion,  more  than  one  hundred  va¬ 
cant  cures,  each  possessing  sufficient  means  ol 
support,  if  competent  clergymen  could  lie  ob¬ 
tained.  This  is  in  itself  an  alarming  destitu¬ 
tion  :  but  at  least  as  many  more  clergymen  art 
wanted  for  Ihe  supply  of  weak  nr  newly  formed 
parishes,  under  missionary  auspices ;  and  for 
the  occupation  of  new  fields  of  missionary  la¬ 
bor,  which  are  now  “  white  and  ready  for  the 
harvest.  "And  how  is  this  great  deficiency  to  be 
I  supplied  ?  We  observe  no  increase  in  tht 
'  number  of  our  candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 

'  which  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  increase 
of  the  Church.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that, 
under  present  cireumstances,  the  deficiency 
must  continue  to  augment,  or  the  Church  must 
decline.  And  we  can  sec  no  new  causes  which 
seem  likely  to  add  to  the  number  of  candidates 
for  Orders.  Fortunately  the  sacred  office  holds 
lout  few  worldly  inducements.  The  road  U 
wealth  and  distinction  lies  through  other  pro- 
,  fessions  and  callings.  Still,  however,  there  are, 
,  within  our  Church,  a  sufficient  number  of  youth 
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of  piety  and  talents,  who  would  willingly  devote  |  is  admitted  by  writers  in  favor  of  Presbyterian  ;  cording  to  Paul,  Timothy  had  the  power  of  ap- 
themselves  to  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  if  the  j  Church  government;  as  by  King  and  Grolius;  ■  pointing  and  ordaining  such  as  he  esteemed 
means  of  acquiring  a  competent  education  were  |  and  even  Calvin  states  that  there  was  but  one  suitable  jiersons,  (i  I  im.  lii.  10  ;  v  22 ;  2  Tim. 
afforded  them.  This  seems  to  me  the  only  te- i  Bisbop  to  a  city  and  the  neighboring  region  of  1  ii.  2;)  of  honouring  them  if  they  acted  well, 
source  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  to  which  we  !  country,  that  he  possessed  such  power  among  j  (»  17  ;)  of  publickiv  rebuking  them  for  offences 
can  resort  with  any  rational  prospect  of  success:  |  the  Presbyters  as  a  Consul  has  in  a  SrMiate,  and  j  committed  (v.  11*.  20,  2 1  ;)  of  restraining  them 
and  the  only  way  of  availing  ourselves  of  this  i  •  tie  whole  tenor  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  4lh  ,  from  preaching  falsi  doctnne,  (i  3;  vi.  3,  4, 
resource  must  be  by  inakin  j  a  liberal  provision  j  Book  of  his  Institutes,  show  s  that  the  office  was  j  5;)  and  enforcing  the  ti  aching  of  the  true  doc* 
for  the  education  of  such  youth.  j  for  life.  times,  (iv  II.  12  2  Tun.  i  13;  ii  2)  So 

Brethren;  I  am  persuaded  that  this  great.  Tliere  was  an  ordination  appropriate  to  each  |  that  Tunnthy  unquestionably  exercised  Episco- 
want  of  ministers  in  our  Church  is  not  general-  j  order,  and  when  a  Presbyter  was  chosen  Bish- 1  pal  power  and  authority  in  the  (  hurch  at  Ephe> 
ly  known.  Certain  1  am  tliat  it  is  not  adequate"  |  op,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office.  This  is  as-  sus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ouesiinus.  in  the 
ly  felt  and  appreciated.  Those  indeed  who  are  j  seried,  or  plainly  indicated,  by  Cyprian,  Corue-  ■:  life  time  ol  Ignatius,  w  bo,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
appointed  overseers  in  the  ('hurch,  and  whose  I  Ims,  Jerome,  and  Eusebius;  and  by  Grotius  |  Ephesians,  iiiention.s,  with  great  approbation 
duly  it  is  to  see  that  no  portion  of  tlieir  charge  I  and  Calvin.  Onesinius  their  Bishop,  who  had  visited  him  on 

shall  suffer  for  lack  of  pastoral  superintendence  1  The  Bishops  alone  ordained  There  is  not  |  his  way  to  Rome  to  sutfer  martyrdom, 
and  instruction,  are  compelled  to  feel  this  des-  ;  a  passage  showing  that  Presbyters  took  any  part  j  Such  is  the  abounding  evidence  on  this  most 
Utution,  with  many  bitter  regrets  at  t.heir  iiia-  j  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  whe  i }  interesting  question  ;  and,  although  buta  selec- 
bility  to  afford  relief.  And  there  are  extensive  I  they  were  permitted  to  lay  their  hands  near  the  '  tioii  fuirn  a  prolusion  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
portions  of  our  country  for  which  there  are  no  liands  of  the  Bishop  when  he  ordained  a  Pres- ;  voluminous  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  it 
such  overseers,  and  where  there  are  none  to  byter.  On  the  con  rary,  in  every  one  of  tlie  few  j  shows  that  the  doctrine,  that  th*  Church  oj 
“seek  for  Christ’s  sheep  that  are  dispersed  instances  in  which  they  attempted  to  ordain,  i  CAris/  was,  with  his  full  approbation,  left  by 
abroad.”  Would  to  God,  my  brethren,  that  the  ceremony  was  declared  null  and  void.  This'/ui  immediate  agents  under  Episcopal  f^ovrrn- 
the  Church  at  large  might  awake  to  a  sense  ol  j  is  asserted,  or  plainly  indicated,  hy  Cyprian,  i  rnrii/,  stands  upon  the  same  immoveable  basis 
our  wants,  and  take  immediate  and  effectual /Cornelius,  Jerome,  Emiehius,  in  the  decision  ol ,  of  truth  that  siip^iorts  every  other  part  of  the 
measures  for  supplying  them  !  Would  to  God  |  some  councils,  and  by  Grotius.  Even  Calvin  ;  Christian  llevelalion.  So,  believing,  after  six 
that  we  might  all  be  induced  to  look  abroad  to  |  asserts,  that  Bishops  ordained  Bishops;  and  j  moiiihs  of  close  investigation  ol  many  of  ihr 
the  magnitude  of  the  harvest,  and  the  paucity  1  that  every  Bishop,  with  his  Presbyters, ordained  writers  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourlli 
of  the  labourers  ;  that  we  mightearnestly  “  pray  j  his  own  Presbyters  ;  although  w  ithout  a  solitary  j  centuries,  and  ol  the  arguments  brougl  t  for- 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  send  forth  labourers  j  passage  to  support  him  in  his  declaration,  that  |  vvard  by  the  Presbyterian  writers  to  justify  their 
intohis  harvest,”  and  he  induced  ourselves  zeal- j  Presbyters  assisted  the  Bishop  in  the  ordina- ;  departure  iii  the  Kith  century  from  the estahlisli- 
ously  to  co-operate  in  the  glorious  work!  E  tion  of  Presbyters,  before  the  permission  granted  j  ed  order  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  those  given 
know,  indeed,  that  something  has  already  been  |  them  at  the  period  above  mentioned.  ;  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  bis  in  the  IHili,  the  writer 

done  in  this  noble  cause.  I  know  that  societies  j  The  Bishops  were  appointed  hy  the  Apostles, .  could  not,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  am! 
liave  been  instituted  for  the  education  of  pious  their  successors,  to  govern  the  Churches;  and  others  connected  with  them,  do  otherwise  than 
youth  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  that  many  ;  the  name  liishop,  which  at  first  was  a  title  of  j  candidly  avow  his  convictions,  and  attach  him- 
individuals  have  set  a  laudable  example  of  hene-  ■  the  Presbyters,  was  restricted  in  the  time  of  the  ,  self  to  the  Church 

licence.  But  these  partial  efforts  bear  no  pro-  ■  .\poslles,  and  consequently  by  them,  to  that  or- 1  Phis  essay  was  originally  intended  chiefly  for 
portion  to  our  wants,  and  we  can  expect  no  ad- 1  der  which  they  set  over  the  Churches,  (one  j  satisfaction  ol  his  liiends;  to  obviate  misre- 


cquate  supply  till  the  same  spirit  shall  pervade  ■  over  each  Church,)  to  lule  them  in  their  place,  presentations,  and  show  the  grounds  on  v.  Inch 
every  portion  of  our  Church.  I  This  is  asserted  by  Ircnarus,  rertullian,  Firniil- !  he  had  made  an  important  change  in  his  relation 

To  be  continued.  '  iaii,  Jcroine,  Hilary;  and  assented  to  by  the  to  many  of  them.  To  this  he  was  led  by  tin 


.  _ _  '  most  learned  Presbyterian  writers,  Peter  Mou-  conviction,  that  they  would  not  conceive  of  ilit; 

DU.  COOKE’S  ESSAY  i  li»,  Le  Clerc,  Grolius;  even  Calvin  allows  that '  true  grounds,  unless  stated  to  them;  inasmuch 

...............  ....  .  they  were  appointed  from  the  time  of  Mark,i<ts  the  question  here  discussed,  by  the  culpable 

'  oiNATiON  j  which  was  several  years  before  the  martyrdom  ,  neglect  of  most  of  those  who  are  aware  of  the 

i  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  many  years  before  the  '  true  slate  of  the  case,  is  allowed  to  sleep  as  if  it 
Every  man  should  read  this  admirable  work. ;  jeatj,  of  John.  ^  matter  of  little  importance.  He  is  co¬ 
llie  following  is  from  its  close,  and  is  a  brief:  particular,  the  ancient  writers  declare,  tirely  persuaded,  that  those  whose  good  opinion 

.summary  of  the  Doctor  3  powerful  argument :  1  that  the  Apostles  appointed  James  Bishop  of  >  he  is  most  solicitous  to  retain,  will  at  least  give 
To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  is  apparent,  ]  Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  { Itim  credit  for  honest  conviction,  after  reading 
from  the  earliest  writings  of  theChristians,  that  I  Bishop  of  Alexandria  ;  that  Paul  ap-  the  preceding  statement  of  the  question;  and 

there  were  three  orders  of  ministers  in  the  j  'I'iniothy  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  therefore  it  became  a  duty  to  himself,  and  tn 

Church,  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons.  g|g||Qp  .  that  Peter  and  Paul  appoint-  them,  to  make  it,  that  the  friendship  which  has 

Phis  is  evident  from  the  Epistles  and  other .  Linus  Bishop  of  Rome ;  that  John  appoint-  stood  the  test  of  time  and  difficulties,  may  not  be 
works  of  Ignatius, Clement,  and  Polycarp,  who  gj  Ignatius  Bisiiop  of  Antioch,  and  Polycarp  sacrificed  without  an  effort  to  preserve  it.  lli 
were  conversant  with  the  Apostles ;  of  Irensus,  gjahop  of  Smyrna.  For  these  appointments,  |  is  even  persuaded,  that  some  of  them  will  think 
Pertullian,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  the  ^,g  the  direct  assertion  of  Irenjcus  Tertul-|  (be  mass  of  evidence  contained  in  these  pages 
second  century ;  of  Cyprian,  Firmilian,  Come-  Han,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  Hilary,!  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  tk 
lius,  Dionysius,  in  the  third  ;  of  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Primasius,  Theodoret ;  and  the  |  Church  of  Christ  was  under  Episcopal  govern 
Jerome,  Sozomen,  Socrates,  and  Theodoret,  in  jyjj  assent  of  the  learned  Presbyterian  Grotius. ,  tnent  from  the  commencement, 
the  fourth;  and  of  many  more.  It  is  not  coii-  'Phese  declarations  are  very  strongly  confirm- :  But,  although  this  essay  was  originally  intend 
tradicted  by  a  solitary  passage  in  any  early  wri-  gj  jjy  ^  comparison  of  the  powers  of  the  Bish- !  cJ  chiefly  for  the  friends  of  the  writer,  several 
ter.  It  is  assented  to  by  very  many  of  the  most '  gp  stated  hy  the  earliest  writers,  who  were  I  considerations,  not  necessary  to  state,  produced 
learned  writers  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  ;  |  gQ^jginporary  with  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  i  *be  determination  not  to  confine  its  circulation 
viz.  by  Blondel,  Saltmsius,  Le  Clerc,  and  as- :  y^pgg^jgg^  ^jjg  powers  shown  by  Paul’s ,  to  them. 

serted  by  Grotius  and  Calvin,  in  a  remarkably  j  L  jj^jgg  jq  Timothy  to  belong  to  the  latter,  !  This  essay  has  extended  to  a  much  greater 
plain  and  distinct  manner.  j  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Ephe- ,  length  than  was  expected.  After  progressing 

It  IS  evdent,  that  of  these  the  Bishop  was  :  g^g  Thus,  according  to  Ignatius,  who  was  in  the  work,  it  was  found  not  an  easy  matter  to 
chief;  that  there  was  but  one  Bishop  in  a ,  gg,j^gniporary  with  Paul  and  Timothy,  having !  compress  the  abundance  of  evidence  into  the 
church,  allliough  the  Presbyters  were  numerous  j  ggg,j  ^},g  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  and  died  but  a  j  compass  of  a  few  pages.  The  circumstance  ol 


his  permission.  This  is  asserted  by  Ignatius,  ^jjg  Magnesians,  sections  3  and  4;  to  the  Tral-  the  essay,  added  somewhat  to  the  length  of  it. 
i^sented  to  by  Polycarp,  asserted  by  Irenteus,  Hans,  section  12;  to  the  Philadelphians,  sec-  As  the  same  arguments  are  advanced  by  differ- 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  be-  tiong  3  4^  and  7  ;  to  the  Smyrneans,  sections  8  ent  writers,  they  have  been  noticed  sometimes 
sides  others ;  and  contradicted  by  no  one.  It  and  9*,  and  to  Polycarp,  section  4.  And,  ac-  more  than  once,  and  hare  caused,  unavoidably 


/ 
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in  these  circumsunces,  somelbing  of  repeti>|wben  they  returned  on  the  accession  of  Eliza*  I 
lion.  It  was,  however,  thought  better  to  notice  '  both,  were  fully  authorized  to  ordain  him.*  | 
these  works,  such  as  King’s,  notwithstanding  - 

this  inconvenience.  The  translations  have!  *  •■'or  further  iufornution  on  thi«  iubject,  Bimtfs 
Kaah  mnde  with  rare  anil  it  is  believed  faith- 

been  mane  wiin  care,  ana,  it  is  oeiu  ven,  laiui-  chlch  in  lagi  ano.  nude  out  aK=»'>st  the  Ob- 

fully*  Sonic  of  the  more  linporlftllt  passa^'CS  j^iions  oftht*  ftpists,  in  tcvenl  lA^ttersto  «  (sentleman  ofi 
are  given  in  the  original,  by  means  of  which  not  I -VonwcA,  th.it  desired  Satofiction  therein  By  Humphrey  j 

Ai_i**Airi  r^i.  A  I*  rid^aui,  D.  U.,  Dean  ttf  wVnricicA.  This  is  the  first  in  a  > 

only  may  the  taithfulness  of  the  traiislalioii  in  ;  Volume  of  ••  Eccletiaitical  Tract*,”  published  m  a  second  : 
(hose  cases  be  ascertained,  but  a  judgment  may  i  edition  at  London,  Mmcxvi  But  particularly  consult: 
be  formed  of  those  in  which  the  riginal  is  not ;  0>ura^'$  <(/  Engtish  Ordinations,  in  Which  the  ; 

given.  To  give  the  whole  would  have  swelled  ::;£h“i^'MantoC 
the  essay  to  too  great  a  length.  |  the  above  are  sufficient  —Kd.  Hdt^. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  is  limited  in  ,  — ^ - 

these  pages  to  the  single  question,  whelher  the  i  THE  FAITH H  L  MINISTEU. 

(iovernmenl  of  the  t'hurch  w '8  Episcopal  or  not  I  Bishop  Latimer  having  one  day  preached  i 
in  the  commencement.  Other  (luiiits,  intimate- ;  before  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  sermon  which  | 
ly  connecteil  with  it,  relating  to  the  order  of  the  j  displeased  his  majesty,  he  was  ordered  to; 
Church,  and  to  the  evil  consequences  of  sepa-!  preach  again  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  to  make  j 
ration  from  it,  are  ably  illustrated  in  the  Ser-’a"  apology  for  the  offence  he  had  given.  Af- 
inons  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Lexington,  ter  naming  his  text,  the  good  bishop  thus  be- 
not  long  since  published.  gu"  sermon  : 

- , - ; - ; -  I  “  Hugh  Latimer,  dost  thou  know  to  whom 

from  Dr.  ( .Kike’s  *■.»#«.?  |  speak  ?  To  the  high  and 

VALIDITY  OF  PROTEST  \  T  EPl^^L'OPAL  ^  mi^bty  monarch,  the  king’s  most  excellent  ma- 
ORDINATION.  jesty,- who  can  take  away  thy  life,  if  thou  of- 

It  has  been  doubted  whelher  the  ordination  fendest :  therefore,  take  heed  that  thou  speak 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  through  whom  all  the  est  not  a  word  that  may  displease.  But,  then. 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  consider  well,  Hugh  ;  dost  thou  not  know  from  ' 
liiiglaud  derive  their  ordination,  was  perfectly  ^  whence  thou  comest;  upon  whose  message  thou  ' 
canonical ;  because  the  persons  w  ho  ordained  ;  art  sent  ?  Even  by  the  great  and  mighty  God,  j 
him  had  been  deprived  of  ilieir  Bishopricks  and  ^  who  is  always  present,  and  who  beholdetli  all  j 
expelled  the  country  by  the  Popish  party  on  the  thy  ways,  and  who  is  able  to  cast  both  body  I 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  soul  into  hell  together  :  therefore,  take ' 
The  question  to  be  settled  in  this  case  is,  care  and  deliver  thy  message  faithful.” 
whether  a  Bishop  who  is  cx|»elled  from  his  Bish- ;  The  Bishop  then  proceeded  with  the  same 
oprick  by  a  successlul  party,  in  the  contests  aiK]  confirmed  it  with  more  energy, 

about  doctrines  which  have  in  all  ages  agitated '  The  sermon  being  finished,  the  court  was  full 
the  Church  is  thereby  deprived  ol  his  charac-  \  of  expectation  to  know  what  would  be  the  fate  I 
icr  of  Bishop.  1  he  two  following  cases  will .  of  this  honest  and  plain  dealing  bishop.  After  1 
show  that  he  is  not.  The  one  occurred  in  the  dinner,  the  king  calls  for  Latimer,  and  with  a. 
IGth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  early  ages  of  stern  countenance  asked  him  how  he  durst  be  j 
the  Church.  !  so  bold  as  to  preach  in  this  manner.  I 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Richard  Pates,  j  Ho.  falling  on  his  knees,  replied,  that  his  du- 
Bishop  of  Worcester  in  England,  who  lledio  ityto  his  God  and  to  his  prince  had  enforced 
the  comment  on  the  death  of  Mary  and  the  re- .  |,im  thereunto,  and  that  he  had  merely  dis 
establishment  of  the  party  who  advwatcd  the  1  charged  his  duty  and  his  conscience  in  what  j 
Rcforinalidn.^  He  attended  the  Council  of  I  he  had  spoken,  and  that  Ins  life  was  in  his  ma-l 


cd  to  tlic  principle  that  the  expelled  Bishop  re-;  be  God,  I  have  so  honest  a  servant.' 
tains  his  character.  j  —  .  .  .  —  -  — 


The  other  case  occurred  in  the  fourth  cen-l 
tury.  The  Queen  of  the  Saracens  being  at  war ; 
with  the  Romans,  made  peace,  and  desired  that 
Moses,  a  Saracen  by  birth,  celebrated  for  his 
religion,  should  be  ordained  Bishop  for  her  in¬ 
struction.  He  was  accordingly  taken  to  Alex* 
andria  ;  but  when  he  was  presented  to  Lucius 
the  Bishop,  an  Arian,  he  refused  to  receive  or* 
dination  at  his  hands,  on  account  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  orthodox,  and 
desired  to  be  ordained  by  tfie  exiles  whom  Lu* 
cius  had  driven  from  their  Bishopricks.  He  and 
his  friends  accordingly  went  to  the  exiles,  and 
they  ordained  him.  (Socrat.  Ec.  Hist.  B.  iv, 
cliap.  xxxvi.) 

These  two  cases  show  in  the  plainest  man* 
ner  that  the  Papists,  as  well  as  the  Church  in 
former  tiroes,  admitted  the  continuance  of  the 
Episcopal  character  in  Bishops  exiled  through 
the  violence  of  party  contentions.  Many  cases 
of  similar  import  might  no  doubt  be  easily  col* 
Iccted  from  the  histories  of  the  contests  between 
the  Arians  and  the  Orthodox.  The  Bishops 
therefore  who  ordained  M.  Parker,  viz.  Batlow, 
Scory,  Coverdale,  and  Hodgkins,  although  they 
had  been  driven  into  exile  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 


_ Doftri?. _ 

[Selected.] 

AN  INFANT’S  DEATH. 

**  Ii  it  w«ll  with  US  child  T  ud  ib«  Mid,  it  i.  w.il.*' 

At  the  iwect  flower  which  scents  the  mom. 
But  withers  in  the  rising  day — 

Thus  lovely  seemed  the  infant’s  dawn  ' 
Thus  sw'iltly  fled  his  life  away  ! — 

L’re  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade. 

Death  timely  came  with  friendly  care  ; 

The  opening  bud  to  heaven  convey’d. 

And  bade  it  bloom  forever  there. 

Yet  the  sad  hour  that  took  the  boy 
Perhaps  has  spared  a  heavier  doom. 

Snatch’d  him  from  scenet  of  guilty  joy — 

Or  from  the  panga  of  ill  to  come. — 

Ho  died  before  hit  infant  soul 
Had  ever  hom’d  with  wrong  desire; 

Had  ever  spurn’d  at  Heaven’s  control, 

Or  ever  quench’d  its  sacred  fire. — 

He  died  to  sin,  he  died  to  care  ; 

But  for  a  moment  felt  the  rod ; 

Then  epringing  on  the  viewleaa  air, 

Spread  his  light  winge,  and  aoared  to  God. 


TO  THE  DYING  YEAR. 

BT  ).  o.  enoOKS. 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Lntblem  of  transitory  man. 

Whoso  wearisome  and  wild  career. 

Like  thine,  is  bounded  to  a  s)ian  ; 

It  seems  a*  but  a  little  day 

Since  n.iturc  smiled  upon  thy  birth. 

And  spring  came  forth  in  fair  array. 

To  dance  upon  the  joyous  earth. 

Yet — yet  the  radiance  is  not  gone 
Which  shed  a  richness  o’er  the  scene - 
Which  smiled  upon  the  golden  dawn 
When  skins  were  brilliant  and  serene— 

Oh  I  still  a  melancholy  smile 

Gleams  upon  nature’s  aspect  fair. 

To  charm  the  eye  a  little  while, 

L'rc  ruin  spread  bis  mantle  there. 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year  ! 

Since  Time  entwined  thy  vernal  wreath. 
How  often  love  hath  shed  the  tear, 

And  knelt  beside  the  bed  of  death  ; 
flow  many  hearts  that  lightly  sprung 
When  joy  was  blooming  but  to  die, 

Their  finest  chords  by  death  unstrung. 

Have  yielded  life’s  expiring  sigh  ; 

And  pillowed  low  beneath  the  clay. 

Have  ceas’d  to  melt — to  breathe — to  burn- 
The  proud,  the  gentle  and  the  gay. 

Gather’d  into  the  mouldering  urn  ! 

Whilst  freshly  flow’d  the  frequent  tear 
For  love  bereft— affection  fled — 

For  all  that  were  our  blessings  here, 

The  lov’d — the  lost— the  sainted  dead  ' 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year,  • 

Prophetic  of  our  final  fall ! 

Thy  buds  are  gone — thy  leaves  are  sere — 

Thy  lieauties  shrouded  in  the  pall ; 

And  all  the  garniture  that  shed 
A  brilliancy  upon  our  prime, 

Hath,  like  niorniag  .iaion  Aed 
To  the  expanded  grave  of  Time 

Time  !  Time  '  In  thy  triumphant  flight. 

How  all  life’s  phantoms  flee  away  ! 

The  smile  of  Hope — and  young  Delight, 
Fame’s  meteor  beam — and  Fancy’s  ray  ; 
They  fade,  and  on  the  heaving  tide, 

Rolling  its  stormy  waves  afar. 

Are  borne  the  wrecks  of  human  pride. 

The  broken  wrecks  of  Fortune’s  war 

Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 

Earth’s  brightest  pleasures  fade  like  tl|ine 
Like  evening  shadows  disappear, 

And  leave  the  spirit  to  repine. 

The  stream  of  life  that  used  to  pour 
Its  fresh  and  sparkling  waters  on — 

While  fate  stood  watching  on  the  shore. 

And  numbered  all  the  moments  gone 

Where  hath  the  rooming  splendor  flown, 
Which  danc’d  upon  the  chrystal  stream 
Where  the  gay  joys  to  childhood  known, 
When  life  is  an  enchanted  dream  ’ 
Enveloped  in  the  starless  night. 

Which  destiny  bath  overspread ; 

Enroll’d  upon  tliat  trackless  (light, 

Where  the  dark  wings  of  Time  have  spc<l 

Ob  1  thus  hath  life  its  even  tide 
Of  sorrow,  lonelineM  and  grief ; 

And  thus  divested  of  its  pride. 

It  withers  like  the  yellow  leaf! 

CMi !  such  is  life’s  autumnal  bower, 

W’hen  plunder’d  of  its  summer  bloom  - 
And  such  is  life’s  autumnal  hour, 

>YIuch  bmlds  tun  uato  the  tomb. 
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OCTOBKK. 


What’c  he,  whom-  irmi  lie  fcattercd  on  the  plain 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  lareer  spread  ; 
Tbo'  (treat  Atridca  overtops  bis  head. 

Nor  vet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small  ; 
From  rank  to  rank  he  mores  and  orders  all  - 
The  stately  ram  thus  measures  o’er  the  ground, 
And,  master  of  the  fliick,  surveys  them  round. 


j^fstrllans*  I  philosopher  felt  his  power  to  move  the  earth,  as  their  names ;  and  that  the  shepherds  often  went 

- 1  M.  V  -  1  Franklin  did  to  guide  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  i  before,  while  the  flock  followed,  is  above  assert- 

i  or  the  piscop  ate  iinan.  solitude  that  a  falling  apple  suggested  ed  by  St.  John  in  express  words.  Hence  God, 

.SOLITAHY  MOMEXT.S— NO.  II.  to  Newton  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  and  a .  who  is  said  to  go  before  the  Israelites,  in  a  pillar 

“O,  lost  to  viitue,  lost  to  manly  thought,  fraainent  of  floating  cane  hinted  to  Columbus  of  cloud  by  day,  anil  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 

l.ost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  foiil,  the  existence  of  a  western  world.  i  is,  I’salm  Ixxx.  I.  stiled  ‘  the  shepherd  of  Israel 

Wiothmk  it  iolitudeto  bealouc  VoiM..  Our  inO't  invincible  purposes  are  cherished  ;  that  led  Joseph  like  a  flock  hence  the  title  ot 

There  is  pleasure,  I  have  said,  in  being  alone,  in  solitude.  The  resolves  of  that  mind  which  |  shepherd  of  Israel,  xliv  2*',  is  given  by  God  to 
There  is  also  trisdum.  Our  most  exalted  know- ,  adheres  constantly  to  its  purpose,  regardless  of'  Cyrus,  and  by  th**  most  ancient  authors  to  kings, 
ledge  is  gained  when  we  are  afone.  tii  society  the  smib  s  and  frowns  of  fortune  and  the  world,  1  who  headed  their  armies  to  battle  ;  and  since 
man  thinks  only  of  the  objects  around  him.  are  not  formed  in  the  multitude  nor  in  a  mo-  David  was  an  exjiert  shepherd,  as  well  as  a  di- 

Ilis  attcnlioii  IS  confined  to  what  he  sees  and  uieiit.  The  blaze  of  the  meteor  w  hich  dazzles  j  vine  poet,  after  whose  sweet  strains  his  flock 

hears.  He  is  shut  up  in  the  narrow  limits  ol  |  for  a  moment,  and  goes  out  in  darkness,  may  be  .  doubtless  went ;  the  fable  of  Urpheus  may,  1 

matter,  and  exists  only  in  sensation.  The  wis-  an  instantaneous  combustion  ;  but  the  power  of  think,  be  easily  deduced  from  thence, 

dom  of  surrounding  creation  and  of  distant  ages,  i  the  resistless  volcano  has  been  gathered  in  the  ■  But  the  care  of  these  shepherds  did  not  stop 
must  come  to  him  in  moments  of  solitary  thought,  j  silence  ot  centuries.  'here.  They  seem  to  have  trained  up  the  ran. 

It  IS  alone  that  man  “  mingles  with  the  uui-,  It  is  in  solitude  that  the  mightiest  plaus  are  to  collect  the  flock,  when  any  way  scattered, 
verse,”  gathering  instruction  from  the  earth,  l  devised.  I  have  often  admired  the  conceit  ot  and  thus  to  draw  them  together  in  that  regular 
and  from  the  heavens,  from  the  world,  aud  from  I  I Ii>m«r,  who  represents  Jupiter,  in  governing  order,  in  which  sheep  brought  together  almost 
himself.  i  the  world,  as  watching,  whdst  all  mortals  and  .  naturally  stand  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am 

In  solitude  man  converses  with  the  past. ,  immortals,  except  himself,  slept.  Those  who ,  not  here  positive,  though  Lucian  says  of  Pol). 

.\11  the  wisdom  taught  us  by  former  generations!  direct  great  concerns  must  watch  frequently  ,  phemus  the  shepherd,  '  ordering  the  ram  what 
— the  lessons  of  buried  pride,  ambition  and  he- ,  and  alone.  The  extemporaneous  display  of  j  things  he  ought  to  do  forme."  Homer  has  a 
roism,  and  the  voice  which  speaks  from  the  tomb  I  great  talent,  like  the  strength  of  the  blinded  comparison  of  the  same  nature;  and  it  must  be 
of  nations, comes  only  in  solitudo.  They  cannot  ■  Cyclops,  is  an  aimle-s  i>ower.  It  can  accomplish  '  owned,  that  all  poetical  comparisons,  either 
reach  us  in  the  murmur  of  the  multitude,  the  j  nothing.  Solitary  thought  is  the  life  and  !  were  known,  or  supposed  to  have  a  real  exist 

hum  of  business,  nor  the  din  of  thoughtless  strength  of  all  greatness.  What  does  not  Eng-  ence  in  nature,  and  that  Homer  would  not  have 

amusement.  Deprive  man  of  solitary  reflection,  j  land  still  owe  to  the  solitary  conncils  of  .\lfred  ?  compared  I  lysses,  drawing  up  his  men,  to  a 
and  you  deprive  him  ol  the  proudest  distinction  i  And  where,  even  now,  were  the  mighty  power  of  ram  ordering  the  flock,  unless  some  such  thing 
of  his  species,  the  power  to  accumulate  know-  Russia,  but  for  tliesilenteff’irtsof  a  single  mind  '  i  had  really,  or  supitoscdly,  been  done.— Th* 
ledge.  The  page  of  past  expciieiicc  would  ,  |i  is  remarkable  that  even  our  Saviour,  tlieGod  !  words  of  llomer  may  as  well  be  seen  in  Mr 
then  become  a  blank.  Society  would  revert  to '  of  all  wisdom  and  power,  in  accomplisliiiig  thej  Pope’s  translation  as  in  the  original, 
its  infancy,  and  men  live,  like  the  beasts  that !  great  work  of  our  redemption  and  instruc-  ti,  .. ..  i  i.  ......  i.i.  . 

perish,  shut  up  lorever  in  their  own  poor  selves,  i  tioii,  spent  nights  in  the  wilderness  alone  ;  and  l  \Vhat’«  be,  who»e  irmi  lie  fcattercd  on  the  plain 

Jt  is  ill  solitude  that  great  moral  energy  is  I  n  is  certain,  that  all  who  would  follow  his  ex-|  Broad  is  hi»  brea»t,  hit  ihoulden  larger  iprcad ; 

acquired  and  exercised  Of  all  God’s  gills  oi  l  ample  in  benevolence,  all  who  would  do  the.r  Nv partis* ^rT.Td  ; 

l>owcr,  the  action  of  mind  on  mind  is  the  migli-  duty  to  the  world,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  j  From  rank  to  rank  he  moves  and  orders  all 

tiest.  Man  rears  pyramids,  and  they  crumble  God,  must  follow  his  example  also,  incommu-j  The  stately  ram  thus  measures  o’er  the  ground, 

to  dust.  He  desolates  cities,  and  they  are  re-  umg  often  with  their  own  silent  and  solitary  i  And,  masier  of  the  fl-urk,  surveys  them  round, 

built.  He  founds  empires,  and  they  i)erisli  thoughts.  Li.nden.  I  This  use  of  the  ram  at  presentour  sheepdog- 

But  the  action  of  pure  and  sublime  truth,  isim-  - -  —  'supply  J  hut  the  d^s  of  the  shepherds  at  that 

mortal  as  the  intellect  which  produces  it.  ANCIENT  Cl’sTO.vi  OF  SIIEPIIEIIDS.  j  time  appear  from  Theocritus  (see /r/.  v.  I.  I (k) 

“  Profound  and  glowing  thought,”  it  has  been  As  there  is  something  very  entertaining  to  j  and  Id.  vi.  1.  11  )  to  be  wolf-dogs,  kept  to  pre- 
well  said,  “exerts  a  kind  of  omni[>otent  and  the  mind,  as  well  as  useful,  in  reviewing  the  j  wrve  the  flock  from  wolves,  and  oilier  wild  bea8t^ 
omnipresent  energy.  It  crosses  oceans  and  j  maniiers  of  antiquity  ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  .  There  remains  yet  one  very  curious  observa- 
spreads  through  nations,  and  at  one  and  the 'any  of  your  leained  correspondents  for  the  lion,  and  established  on  the  indisputable  author- 
same  moment,  the  conceptions  of  a  single  mind  '  pleasure  of  knowing  the  methods,  which  the  I  tty  of  Philo  Judsus.  That  philosopher,  a  Jew, 
areelectrifying  and  kindling  multitudes, through  shepherds  of  Jewry,  and  the  eastern  countries, :  born  and  bred  in  Egypt,  must  of  course  be  ac- 
wider  regions  than  the  Roman  eagle  oversha-  followed  ia  the  care  of  their  flocks.  In  St.  muainted  with  their  customs,  and  has  these  rc- 
dowed.”  Such  thought  is  the  attribute  of  soli-  John  x.  4,  we  have  these  words  ;  *  To  him  j  markable  words  in  his  first  chapter  concerning 
tude.  It  comes  only  to  gifted  minds  in  their  the  porter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  Mhe  creation.  ‘Woolly  rams  laden  with  thick 
hours  of  retirement.  It  is  in  the  solitude  of  his  voice  ;  and  he  calletli  his  own  sheep  by  name,  j  fleeces,  in  spring  season,  being  ordered  by  their 
study,  that  the  Christian  philosopher  wields  that !  and  leadeth  them  out;  and  when  he  puttetli ,  shepherd,  stand  without  moving,  and  silently 
power  which  kings  and  heroes  can  neither  ex- 1  forth  his  own  sheep,  lie  goeth  before  them,  and  j  stooping  a  little,  put  themselves  into  his  hand 
ercise  nor  resist,  the  power  to  exalt  and  reno-  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice.’  j  fo  have  their  wool  shorn  ;  being  accustomed, 

vate  the  world.  |On  these  words,  Dr.  Hammond  observes,  1st,  |ss  cities  are,  to  pay  their  yearly  tribute  to  man. 

It  is  alone  that  genius  c.xerts  her  mightiest  i  ‘  That  the  shepherds  of  Judea  knew  every  sheep  |  f  heir  king  by  nature.”  Their  sheep,  it  is  plain, 
cfibrl.s.  The  poet  whose  eye,  glancing  from  I  severally.’  (This,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  sfootl  unconstrained  before  the  hand  of  the 
earth  to  heaven,  gathers  uncreated  beauties,  for a  gentleman  of  true  value,  has  been  attained  to  ;  shearer. 

imagination  to  combine  and  picture  forth  in  !  by  a  shepherd  in  our  own  country ;)  t2dly,  These  things  may  appear  strange  to  us,  wliu 
lovelier  and  subliincr  existences,  is  a  poet  only  |  ‘  That  the  shepherds  of  that  country  had  a  dis-  never  attempted  to  know  what  the  docility  of  a 
in  solitude.  The  presence  of  companions  is  fa- 1  tinct  name  for  every  sheep,  which  each  sheep '  sheep  is ;  and  1  shall  leave  it  to  the  considcra- 
tal  to  his  visions.  Frequent  intercourse  with  '  knew  and  answered  by  o^diential  coming,  or  j  tion  of  naturalists,  whether  or  no  the  shepherds 
thoughtless  society  is  unfavourable  to  genius.  >  following,  to  that  call.’  This,  as  very  unusual  |  of  these  countries  were  not  much  assisted  in 
The  most  wonderful  display  of  intellectual  pow-  j  with  us,  scarcely  gains  credit. — And  yet  what  j  this  their  government  of  their  sheep,  by  giving 
cr  in  ours,  and  perhaps  in  any  language,  was  is  tliere  wonderful  iii  it? — Why  might  not  i  them  names,  while  in  the  state  of  lambs,  and  by 
the  effort  of  a  blind  man,  when  he  was  old  and  names  be  given  to  flocks  of  sheep,  as  well  as  i  using  them  to  go  and  come  daily  by  these 
forsaken.  Even  the  orator,  whose  very  field  of  to  herds  of  bullocks  ?  And  why  may  not  I  names.  Our  Saviour’s  expre.ssion  in  St.  Jolin, 
action  is  the  multitude,  is  indebted  for  those  sheep,  led  into  their  fold  every  night  by  the ;  of  ‘  calling  his  own  sheep  by  name  and  leading 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  his  pow- :  shepherd,  and  brought  out  every  morning,  (fed  j  them  out,’  seems  to  favour  this  hypothesis.  If 
er,  to  his  moments  of  solitary  reflection.  when  young,  in  a  great  measure  too  by  band) '  this  is  granted,  then  all  the  other  dillicullie- 

It  is  in  solitude  that  our  invention  and  obscr-  be  taught  to  follow  the  accustomed  voice  ofj  vanish;  since  every  creature,  conversant  about 
vation  are  fully  awakened.  Those  great  dis-  their  shepherd,  and  distinguish  that  voice  too  |  man,  is  known  to  be  teachable  by  names  and 
coveries  in  science,  and  improvements  in  the  j  from  the  voice  of  a  stranger. — That  the  shop- ;  sounds  continually  impressed  on  him,  to  do 
arts,  which  multi[ily  so  wonderfully  the  power  herds  gave  them  names,  appears  in  some  meas- 1  things  almost  incredible  to  those,  who  do  not 
of  man,  and  extend  his  dominion  even  to  the  j  ure  from  the  above-cited  passage  of  St.  John,  |  duly  consider  the  docility  of  these  creatures.  I 
elements,  are  the  results  of  solitary  observation  but  more  fully  from  Theocritus,  Id.  v.  1. 103  104.  shall  only  add,  that  a  sheep  standing  in  this  si* 
and  thought.  It  was  alone  that  the  Grecian  { where  a  shepherd  calls  three  of  his  sheep  by  '  lent  inclining  posture  willing  to  part  with  his 
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lleecfl  for  the  good  of  man,  is  jusUj  made  bjr  the  {  named  Cadmus.  Their  life  is  so  brutal  and  nomination  of  Christians,  evincing  more  wisdom 
prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  iiii.  v.  7.  to  image  out  our  1  shameful,  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  of ;  in  regard  to  this  subject,  will  ere  long  step  in 
Saviour, ‘  who  laid  down  his  life  of  himself,’ ^  except  it  be  to  humiliate  mau,  by  making  him  and  occupy  the  central  position  which  has  been 
standing  in  the  rnost  meek,  uncomplaining '  leel,  that  there  is  no  depth  of  degradation,  di'^- 1  neglected.  The  difference  of  even  a  few  rods 
manner,  before  hisjiidite,  ‘  when  he  was  afflict- '  order,  and  extravagance,  to  which  he  may  not  in  the  location  of  a  church  is  sometimes  impor- 
cd  and  oppressed  ;  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth, ,  sink,  when  he  takes  his  passions  for  his  guide.”  |  tant,  and  should  not  be  viewed  with  indiffer- 
when  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh-i — iMtret  Kf/ifiante*  et  Curiruses,  i  ence.  So  long  and  severely  have  some  parish- 

ter ;  and  as  a  sheep  befor.  her  shearers  IS  dumb, - - - - r  —-^=-rjes  suffered  in  cons»*quence  of  the  injudicious 


ter ;  and  as  a  sheep  befor'.  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.’ — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


ishayly. 

The  situation  and  character  of  the  sect  in 
Syria,  named  Ishmxdites,  or  Ismayly,  will  lie 
learnt  from  the  following  extracts:  — 


THE  U  AT(  IIMAN. 

HARTKORD,  OC  iOBtR  3).  18 ’9 

THE  I.OC  VLITY  or  CHI  KCIILS. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  spot  on  which  to 


I  site  of  their  churches,  that  they  have  been  com- 
1  pelled  to  remove  them  from  the  outskirts 
'of  the  village,  or  to  build  anew  in  the  heart  of 
,  the  population,  as  a  last  resort  for  reviving  their 
I  prosperity  or  preventing  their  extinction.  And 


jsyria,  natnea  isnmaniies,  or  ismayiy,  will  tie  •  ne  ciioice  oi  a  suiiame  »pov  on  w.uco  “'  many  a  parish  do  we  know,  whose  melancholy 
learnt  from  the  following  extracts 1  rear  an  edifice  for  the  public  worship  ot  Al-  Lgcay  and  ruin  arc  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
“Maszyad  (situtate  between  Aleppo  and  mighty  God,  is  a  subject  of  no  inconsiderable  1  its  church  in  a  thinly  inhab- 

Tripoh,  but  nearer  to  Tripoli)  is  remarkable  imjiortance.  It  d^s  not  always  receive  that  iteddi3trict,andtothesubsequentwantofuna- 
from  lieing  the  chief  seat  of  the  religious  sect  degree  of  careful  consideration  which  it  de- 1  removal  to  a  dis- 

called  Ismayly.  Inquiries  have  often  been  serves.  Flie  site  of  a  contemplated  church  I, populous.  VVe  e.xceedingly  dislike 
made  concerning  the  religious  doctrines  of  this  i^eems  to  be  sonietirMes  determined  by  circura-  ig  of  God,  which  is  the  gate  of 

secwaswellMofthoseofiheAnzyrysandpru-  stances  of  a  trivial  nature,  which  would  scarcely  heaven,  standing  in  a  remote  and  lonely  spot, 
scs.  Not  only  huroi^an  travellers  and  Euro-  ^  permitted  to  exert  an  equal  measure  of  in-  as  if  men  had  thrust  it  out  and  forsaken  it,  or 
, leans  resident  in  Syria,  but  many  natives  of  in-  fluence  in  the  settlement  of  any  other  moment- 

fluence,  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  my s-  ous  question  Party  spirit,  and  sectional  jeal-  midst  of  their  habitations.  We  would  have  it 
icriesof  these  idolaters,  without  success;  and  I  ousies  or  local  prejudices,-the  private  interests  heavenward,  like  a  tower  of  refuge,  just  be- 

sevcral  causes  combine  to  make  it  probable  ,  of  a  few  individuals  or  perhaps  the  liberality  of  ,5  busiest  haunts  of  men.  Our  owndwel- 

that  their  diKStrines  will  long  remain  unknown.  ■  a  single  generous  donor ,-an  undue  regard  to  y 

The  principal  reason  IS,  that  l^ew  individuals  the  convenience  and  the  wishes  of  certain  loyal  soldiers  around  the  pavillion  and  the  stand- 
among  them  become  acquainted  with  the  moM  friends,  or  some  fancied  beauty  in  the  locality  encampments  of 

important  and  secret  tenets  of  their  faith  ;  the  |  of  a  particular  lot  of  ground,  are  too  often  allow-  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  round  about 
generality  contenting  themselves  with  the  ob-  ed  to  influence  the  decision  of  those  who  arc  the  Tabernacle  of  God 

servaiice  of  some  exterior  practices,  while  the  concerned  in  this  matter.  lu  their  selection  of!  --  - - - 

arcana  arc  possessed  by  the  select  few.  It  will  the  spot  on  which  shall  rise  a  new  Temple  for  P.4STORAL  VISITS, 

lie  asked,  perhaps,  whether  their  religious  book.-  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  ma- j  We  have  received  a  communication  in  which 
would  not  unveil  the  niysteiy.  It  is  true  that  ny  persons  have  too  little  reference  to  the  case  |  the  writer  speaks  of  our  leading  Editorial  arti- 
all  the  different  sects  possess  books,  which  they  with  which  the  present  or  future  members  ofjclein  the  ."5 1st  No.  of  the  Episcopal  Watch- 
regard  as  sacred  ;  but  they  are  intelligible  only  the  society  can  assemble  together  for  the  great  |  man,  on  the  important  subject  of  a  Clergyman’s 
to  the  initiated.  Another  difficultv  arises  froiiJ  purposes  of  religion  We  have  known  a  church  i  frequent  and  familiar  visits  amonghisparish- 
tlie  extreme  caution  of  the  Ismaylys  ujion  this  |  to  be  built  entirely  without  the  limits  of  thejioners.  Omitting  the  introductory  lines,  the 
>ubjcct.  Whenever  tliey  are  obliged  to  visn  I  village  whose  inhabitants  it  was  chiefly  intend- .  communication  is  substantially  as  follows : 

any  part  of  the  country  under  the  'Turkish  gov-  j  ed  to  accommodate,  or  at  least  far  remote  from  j  Editor  of  the  Epiteopat  fValchmnn  . 

ernment,  they  assume  the  character  of  Mussul- { the  densest  part  of  the  population,  simply  be-j  _ 

mans;  lieing  well  aware,  that  if  they  should  cause  there  was  an  eminence  or  a  plain,  whence,  |  m  *  *  *  *  -e-  [  profess  to  bean 

be  detected  in  the  practice  of  any  rite  contrary  to  the  eye  of  a  nice  obs«>rver,  a  church  would  {.Episcopalian.  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  family, 
to  the  Turkish  religion,  theit  hypocrisy,  in  at-  appear  peculiarly  conspicuous  and  beautiful  ;Lnd  have  been  for  more  than  three  years  ;  yet 
fectmg  to  follow  the  hitter,  would  no  longer  be  ^  or  because  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  spot '  ,{,p  Clergyman  in  our  parish  has  never  called, 
tolerated  :  and  their  being  once  clearly  known!  were  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  undisturb- (jjat  time,  except  it  were  to  perform  the 
to  be  Pagans,  which  they  are  only  suspected  to  ed  devotion  and  solemnity,  with  w  hich  worship-!  funeral  service  within  the  last  vear.  I  sincere- 
bc  at  present,  would  expose  them  to  the  heavi  1  pers  should  ever  appear  in  the  Sanctuary  and  i  |y  that  your  remarks  may  have  some  ef- 
est  exactions,  and  might  even  be  followed  by  j  presence  of  Jehovah:  ora  very  inconvenient  j  f^ct  upon  him.  My  family  regularly  attend 
their  total  expulsion  or  extirpation.  Chrisliaii-s  ‘  situation  has  been  selected,  because,  perchance,  j  church  perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  no- 
and  Jews  are  tolerated,  liecausc  Mohammed  ,  the  land  has  been  offered  as  a  free  gift ;  or  be-  that  I  am  not  often  there  ilivsclf  and 

and  his  immediate  successors  granted  them  pro- i  cause  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  ^  have  taken  it  for  granted.that  hispres- 
tection,  and  because  the  Turks  acknowledged  |  small  expense.  The  consequence  of  such  a  pnj.p„tmy  house  would  not  be  acceptable: 
Christ  and  the  prophets;  but  there  is  no  in- ,  distant,  or  otherwise  unfortunate  location,  is,  hut,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  be  acceptable, _ 1 

stance  whatever  of  Pagans  being  tolerated.”  j  that  the  people  arc  irregular  in  their  allcndauce  ghoiild  be  extremely  glad  at  all  times  to  sec 

—Rurckhardt’s  Tract b  in  Syria :  pp,  15 1 ,  l.W. ;  —the  congregation  is  small — the  church  is  uii-  him.  liespcctfully  yours, 

Niebuhr,  so  copious  in  his  accounts  of  other  1  jirosperous,  and  its  fricmls  arc  dispirited.  U.M's. 

sects,  is,  upon  this,  extremely  concise.  Ileob-I  A  considerable  portion  of  the  people  in  this  - - - 

serves —  j  country  have  licen  so  educated,  that  they  deem !  *  urthe  Epucopal  Watchm.in. 

”  Concerning  the  religion  of  the  Ishmslites,  |  it  a  question  of  trifling  importance,  to  what  re-!  A.tlEKirAN  PS.VL.IIODY : 

1  have  learnt  nothing  certain.  'The  Mohaiii- j  ligious  society  they  or  their  children  may  be-  ^  of  Sarrod  .Music ;  to  win.  h  is  prclixeii. 

inedans  and  the  Oriental  Christians  relate  of  1  come  attached  ;  and  consequently,  large  niul-j  Ficuicnts  of  Musical  Elocution,  on  an  entirely  Now 

them  things  incredible.  The  number  of  the  titudes  in  every  place  will  be  found  to  attend  Plan.  By  Elam  Ives.  Jr.  and  I)c«tatus  Dutton,  Jr 

ishmadites  is  nut  great.  They  live  .irincipally  that  house  of  public  worship  which  happens  to  1  Hartford,  If.  A;  f .  J.  Ifnntinzton.  18‘29. 

at  Killis,  a  town  between  Shugr  and  Hama;  af-  be  nearest  or  most  convenient:  and  with  the  'I'he  eminent  reputation  of  the  compilers  of 

so  in  Gebel  Kalbic,  a  mountain  not  far  from  i  society  which  worships  there,  they  will  gradual- 1  the  above  selection  of  Sacred  Music,  will  be  its 
Latachia  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  They  |  ly  become  incorporated  as  permanent  members  best  recommendation  in  this  vicinity,  where 
are  called  Keftun,  from  the  name  of  a  village  in  .  and  supporters  -  These  considerations  plainly ,  they  arc  well  known.  But  we  conceive  that  it 
this  country.”  j  show  the  impolicy  of  building  a  church  remote  j  has  intrinsic  merits  which  give  it  a  decided  pre- 

Speaking  of  the  Meiawali,  Ansari,  and  Ish- !  from  the  centre  of  population,  and  the  folly  of|  ference,  for  general  use  in  our  churches,  a^ve 
mclites,  Niebuhr  adds —  I  sacrificing  conrcnience  for  the  sake  of  what  is  every  other  compilation  with  which  we  are  ac- 

*'  These  nations,  taken  on  the  whole,  are  in !  solely  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  building!  quainted. 
general  so  weak  that  they  can  scarcely  resist  should  be  erected  on  a  spot  the  most  central  |  In  the  first  place,  the  selection  of  the  tunes 
ihe  Turkish  Pachas.” — Niebuhr.  ■  that  can  be  obtained —where  the  majority  of  the!  seems  to  have  been  made  with  particular  taste 

The  notice  taken  of  this  sect,  by  the  Jesuit  Mis-!  population  can  at  all  seasons  gather  themselves  I  and  care;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  on 
^ionariea  is  also  exceedingly  brief :  they  write — ,  together  within  its  sacred  walls,  with  the  great-  ^  examination,  that,  although  the  compilation  is 
'*  The  Ishroxlites  inhabit  a  small  territory  i  est  facility.  If  this  be  not  done,  some  other  de-  j  extended  through  about  375  pages,  scarcely  a 


EPISCOPAL  WATCHMAN.  [Octobek 

worthless  or  uninteresting  piece  of  music  has  j  Pui,  to  whose  active  zeal  this  evidence  of  the  !  the  papers  of  Major  Laing,  the  celebrated  Af- 
gamed  admission.  i  prosperity  of  the  Parish  is  chiefly  due.  rican  traveller,  who  was  murdered  in  thedcs- 

Again,  the  Anthems  and  Set  Pieces  are,  with- 1  -  ^  ert,  on  his  return  from  Timhiictoo.  I  hepaiiers 

out  exception,  simple  and  of  easy  and  plain  per-  ’  *  arrived  at  Cluebec,  ypi  recovered  Major  Laing,  by  reach- 

formance  ;  and  adapted  to  choirs  which  have  1  **  *  missionary  from,  “the  Society  lor^  Pro-  f'lmbuctoo,  became  entitled  to  the  prize  of 
not  the  assistance  of  an  organ,  or  orchestra  of ,  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,’  and  sterling,  ofieied  by  the  Royal  Society 

instruments.  At  the  same  time,  a  scientific  j  His  papers  must  be  immensely  valuable. 

harmony  is  preserved  throughout  and  a  figured  j  ^  •  —  — — - -  — — — - 

base  for  the  organ  is  subjoined,  avoiding  the  Anothek  Methodist  Rook  Co.vcekn.—  OlllTrvUY. 

confusion  which  has  been  occasioned  in  some  The  .Methodist  Conference  of  Upper  Canada'  isthmu^.n  th^ 

selections  by  inserting  this  harmony  in  the  ;  have  determined  to  establish  a  College  in  York,  himbit  Collper.*citv  ot*^N*e*w.Y.'rk'—rhi>f.illow'nffnotire^ 
stave.  j  for  the  education  of  students  in  Divinity.  A  from  the  New-York  Amenesn,  publithed  on  tlio  day  ofU. 

"■'/“"’I’'''"  P»0'j“l>''y  ;p-nl,ng.„fflce,  newspaper,  bonkalnre,  and  bra- rf.h.  I.w  R-r  D  1.  Iv. 

evinced  their  good  sense  by  giving  this  feature  |  dery,  similar  to  the  Methodist  General  Rivik  itidmi  oft  niombu  Coileno,  will  takoolaro  to-day. 
of  simplicity  to  their  selection.  More  difficult  Concern  in  New  York  will  also  be  called  into  i  "^ho  lammiod  ladivn'ual  whom  we  «re  ihua  called  npon 

pieces,  requiring  instrumental  accompaniments  .  existence  bv  the  same  bodv  "  ■‘h  the  Uat  honora  to  the  crave,  waa  not  more 

■  r  1  c  ,  cAi.it-iictr  uy  me  same  oooy.  s  conaoici  out  for  the  diamtv  ol  hia  itation,  than  for  the  piintv. 

Qnd  ChoiC6  VOIC6S  for  Sf>los,  r6CltAtlon,  &pC.  ,  mdy  ,  — -  -  —  --  ,  ,  ilho  Utihlv,  :ind  iho  hbm*  Ins  tvnororhii  hn*  A  naliv.  i. 

always  be  readily  found  for  particular  occasions,  ^  be  new  edifice  for  the  liesf  and  Dumb  has  (Maim  )  where  hr  wa^  bom  on  thr  29th  of  Apn\ 

in  the  Choral  Harmony  and  other  works  ex- i  been  lately  opened  in  New- York,  with  prayers  ;  >765,  he  waa cridnated  \.  n  at  Harvard  r^veraitv  in  l tin; 
pressly  devoted  to  that  species  of  music.  But  j  and  an  ddress,  and  afterwards  the  Lord’s  pray-  ^,X^!6.^79l.7n  TnnlTy  rhVrch  m^bia^ilylanTorth' 
a  selection  intended  for  ordinary  and  general  by  signs  by  the  pupils.  toiionme  SumUv  to thut  of  rrirtt*,  in toHirer'sChapr!, 

use,  should  be  made  up  of  tunes  ordinarily  and  j  da,  of  Norember,  has  i 

t  most  promiuen.  and  original  »PP»".».i  b,  In.  Eaedlenc,  Go.  I.incoln  | 

imnrovements  in  the  “  Avfkican  Psai  wody”  I  '  ^  observed  in  that  State  j  loon  after  e*tabli»he<l  and  ronHucicd  m  ihe  nei({Sborh«K)d 

P  \£  ■  1  MPI  M-  1  k  u  '  "  solemn  Festival  of  Thanksgiving  to  Al-;"'hi*  Rt^rtory.  one  of  the  beat  cU-aical  achooU  known 

IS  the  treatise  on  attMSIca/  L/«rM/lon,  by  which  i  •  •  »  '’nnonjtua  In  isn,  on  the  rraicnalion  oftho  late  Ib.h.i. 

it  is  preceded.  Practical  teachers  of  music  |  "  -  - -  ;  Moore,  he  wa.  cboaen  to  the  office  of  f’reiident  ofColumbi., 

will,  if  we  mi.-take  not,  find  their  labours  abridg- 1  Mr  Owen,  of  Lanark,  arrived  in  the  Pacific  !tint!n8l^*"A^t  that'iTme'"he  "iwTf  Pror<it'«. 

ed  nearly  one  half,  by  its  introduction  and  use .  at  Liverpool.  “  He  says  the  .Americans  are  not  1  ia>rtion  of  the  dmiea  of  »he  Preaident  had  dcvolvrd,  bi-ino 

in  their  schools.  capable  of  governing  themselves,  and  he  con-  ' 'h'lontmu^, and  finding  the  pnbl.c  «>  >t^  the  Min.on 

rixi  .  I  I)  r.i  A  r  '  11.  .1  a  V  **  7  unfavounihle  to  hi*  hf*Jilth,  he  mipned  hif  Rectorship,  ana 

Inc  variety  and  excellence  oi  the  L/hants  tor  se<]uently  abandons  all  idea  of  reforminjf  them!  th<*nceror  ward  devoted  himucirto  the  ducie*  ofthoFnu 

the  morning  an<l  evening  service  in  our  Church  - - - -  doncy.— With  what  leal,  fidelity,  .md  aneee**  he  labored  1; 

are  unsurpassed  by  anv  other  compilation.  The’  Mi;MFirr,.\T  BEQIEST  to  IIkI.IGIOIS  Son-  «hia  honorable  rarerr.  the  heartfelt  reRret.  of  nnnv  who  Wi! 
Psalm  Tiines  and  Set  Pieces  include  every  va-  i  etie-\--Ii  is  stated  in  a  late  nuinber  of  the  Lon-  j  recoVdi’n"a, 

rietv  of  mette,  and  are  adapted  to  every  occa- !  VVorld,  that  by  the  will  of  the  late  Isaac  \  »hov  cannot  fail  to  d«»,  the  talent*  and  ihe  »er\KT*  of  »i>mf 

'  Pailmore,  Esq  the  sum  of  was  left  to  va-  .  >"100*  tho-e,  whom  he,  by  precept  and  rx.imi  le.  formed  to 

.  _  .  .  ,  I  ......  i j  .1 j .1  I  learninir,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth,  will  confirm  thu  tCRtimoD' 

Among  the  Chants  for  the  morning  and  eve-  j  ^'ous  religious  societies,  to  be  paid  on  the  death  ,f,e  „f  i^e  late  I'regidcm 

iiing  service  of  oiir  Church  wili  be  found  the  or  marriage  olAIrs.  Pailmore,  his  widow  Ihe:  had  been  Rradiiallv  undermined  ;  but  in  no  respect  di<l  h> 
celpbrale.!  <■  'A  by  W.lli.m  J,ck»n,  l-iy  »•»  married  on  .he  -Id  uU,  cooeequenlly  i 

of  Exeter,  which  ha®  never  before,  so  far  as  we  >he  money  will  shortly  be  paid  over  to  the  sori-  „tahli»hmcnt  and  complete  iucec«a  of  the  ('olleae 
are  informed  been  printed  in  this  country.  eties.  1  he  Bisik  Society  for  Promoting  Reli-  iGrammarSchmd,  the  realization  of  one  ni  hi.  moat  favouriu 
Upon  the;  hole,  we  congratulate  the  lovers  gious  Knowledge  amongst  the  Poor,  will  come  ;  dy^ 

of  sacred  music  on  the  appearance  of  this  ex-i  possession  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  the  ^d#*nrpf*ntrrttin— that,  in  fr^nmtion*  vet  to  come,  hi*  num 

cellent  volume:  and  we  feel  as  if  the  compilers '  »l>o>'e  sum  This,  we  trust,  will  enable  Uo.ibi  be  pronounced  w.th  veneration and  erat.t.ide,. a  the 

had  laid  our  own  Church  under  special  obliga- 1 1^^'®  wmmittee  to  extend  very  greatly  the  bene-  j  ,lie“"£i^ 

lions  by  furnishing  so  rich  nnd  copious  a  col- j  of  that  excellent  institution.  . —  - 

lection  of  music,  particularly  adapted  to  its  so-  j  Ringof  England  has  oireretTtwo  annual  ,  ’ 

lemn  and  peculiar  form  of- wTirship-  |  ^  j  IT,.,  da^y  p^»b^.^hjjd^by  J ^ 

Clekical  Removal. — The  Rev.  J.  Sellon,  j ‘‘ons  from  the  Oriental  languages.  ^•'lOMPRlsiNCJtRreatvanctyofi'aaimandHymnTun.., 

has,  we  learn,  resigned  the  Rectorship  of  St.  ,  Piece,  Anthcma  and  thanta,  arranged  with  »  fi- 

T  u’. r’onnn.In:.*....  V  V  *  l  OREEI  E. — Letters  have  lately  been  received  uredbaavforthcOrganandPianoFortc.towhichiiprcfii- 

Jonii  sLnuren,  Lananaaigua,  .  .  !  from  the  Rev  J.  J.  Robertson,  from  one  of  KtrursTt  o»  Muical  Kiocitios,  being  a  new  and  mr 

The  Ve«,y  of  StAuke’,  Ch^icb,  Rochc,.e,,i  »kich  Hated  J/..«s«ry  ,ir<^ 

N.  Y.  has  invited  the  Rev.  Mr,  Whitehouse,  [anciently  Ilhome^\  August  1,  i829,  ex-  telligible.  l>e*igned  rorihc  u»c  of  school*  and  private  t>u- 

Pennsylvania,  to  become  the  Rector  of  that  Pa- :  P»^l>shc‘l  the  Philadelphia  P''»-  i,  ,  m.  .  c  tw  m  i 

.  ,  f T'Ko  ITdlee,.  It  containa  a  complete  act  ofChanta  for  the  Morinne  ar  ! 

rish,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  his  answer.  |  recorder,  l  tie  iMlitor  says, —  Evening  Church  Service;  and  the  pnbluher,  think  the. 

rnL  TV  i't  liyT—; - : -  I  J  ■  “We  understand  that  another  has  been  I  >"».▼  “'«ly  »»y 

Ihe  Rev.  U.  M.  Wheeler,  is  we  understand,  ..  ..r.u  l  ment,  the  general  adaptation  of  the  music,  and  the  C*C. 

engaged  for  .he  presen.,  in  Zion  Cl, arch,  Pab 

®  ®  ‘  '  ’  American  Bible  .society,  in  which  it  is  stated,  ed  by  no  similar  work  now  before  the  public. 


AMERIC.\N  PSALMODY. 

lliis  day  published,  by  M.  Si  K.  J.  llrNriNGTON, 

A  (  OI.LETTION  OK  SACRF.D  MCStC, 

('10MPRISINCJ  a  great  varietv  of  Psalm  and  llvmn  Tuin- 
Set  Pieces,  Anthems  and  Chants,  arranool  with  a  fi 


inyra,  N.  Y. 


that  although  the  avidity  of  the  Greeks  for  every 


We  bear  that  the  new  and  beautiful  edifice  kind  of  instruction  and  all  sorts  of  books  is  as- 


Teachers  and  other,  interested  in  Singing  Schog'*. 
are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  this  wo»  befur.-  pur 
chasing 

,*.  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  State  will  be  punctual!' 


recently  erected  on  Summer  Street  in  Boston, !  tonishingly  great,  that  yet  their  wish  to  become  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  State  will  be  puncinai:.' 

by  Trinity  Church,  is  to  be  consecrated  by  Bish-  i  posscsed  of  the  Bible  is  altogether  surpassing  ^ 

op  Griswold  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  1 1.  '  in  its  eagerness.  It  does  seem  indeed,  as  ifi - ^ ^ - - - 

J?  '  Tv'i,  “  u  \ - T  .their  hearts  were  expressly  prepared  from  on  I  |  .^„Jrws*''bTRMtrv\*J!lVH 

•  Church  is  about  to  be  crcctedl  receive  a  blessing  inconceivably  more  [ixindon;  Tran»l:ftr«lfromtheonginaH.at’in,by ti.Gr.i-or' 

in  Nashville,  I  ennessee.  i  precious  than  civil  liberty.  Where  is  the  Chris-  ^  "cw  rditmn,  with  Notea.  by  Calvin  K.  ^owc,  A.  M. 

- - — - - - - - - -  ,  lb-*  ilnoa  hum  .nmotl.ln.-  A  MANl'AL  OK  FAMILY  PRAYtRS,  compiled  bk  t 

Consecration. — On  Wednesday,  Oct.  I4th,  ■  heart  that  does  not  burn  to  do  sornetbing  j  pLoiiriri.n,  Bi.hop  ofLondon. 

St.  Paul’s  Church.  Bloomsburgh.  Columbia  i  s“PP>y'"g  ^^is  heavenly  thirst  1  ’  The  CHURCtlMAVS  ALMANACK,  fbr  1830. 

county,  Pennsylvania,  was  consecrated  to  the  ,  Egypt.— The  prospects  of  the  Alexandrian  j  H.  Si  K.  J.  HUNTLNOTON 

service  of  Almighty  God,  by  BisbopOnderdonk.;c^,^rch  begin  to  thrive.  The  excellent  .Mr.  I -2EL*i _ - _ 

'rhis,  though  an  old  place  of  worship,  had  nev- _ ^  anj  another  individual  will,  I  think,  final- '  BISHOP  HEBF.lfS  SERMO.NS  IN  INDIA. 

cr  been  consecrated.  Having  recently  been  re-  succeed  in  establishing  a  regular  Protestant ,  ftKRMON.s  preached  in  India,  by  the  Utc  Rujht  Roveren 
paired  and  improved  within,  the  vestry  embra-  pi^ce  of  worship.—  lY.  Chron.  S^bV'’"  ’  H.  VI’.ttC'NTlNGTO.N. 

ced  the  opportunity  of  Bishop  Onderdonk’s  vi- ^  - ^ - - —  - .  - —  - .  ,  - ■ 

sitation,  to  request  his  performance  of  that  so-j  Tripoli. — A  detailed  account  has  been  pub-  THE  EPISCOPAL  WATCHMAN 
Ihinn  office.  The  Rector  is  the  Rev.  James  De  |  lished  of  the  proceedings  in  Tripoli,  relative  to  i»  pobiuhed  weekly  by  ll.  t  F.  J.  iitsTis«T®.s,  iiarifiru 


For  nl«  bv 

H.  Si  F.  J.  HUNTI.NGTON 
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